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BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C. 

Contributed by E. Holmes. 
(Concluded from page 202.) 

The Credo, Allegro con brio, \, is of an 
imposing symphonic character, and throughout 
the introduction the instruments claim promi- 
nence. The theme of the orchestra is first heard 
from violoncellos and bassoons, accompanied by 
a tremolo of violas : — 




Viola. 



Allegro con brio. 

seese 




The chorus thus quietly introduced soon rises into 
grandeur. The simplicity of the voice parts, in 
which there is no counterpoint, is adapted to this 
object. In chords, 4n unison, or in short separate 
fragments of melody, the voices accompanied by 
a tremolo of the "bow of the violins in spreading 
arpeggios to their highest positions, contrasting 
occasionally with the holding harmonies of wood 
and brass in powerful modulations, make most 
energetic music. The fire and majesty of style, 
the mighty chords on which Beethoven contrives 
to dwell, notwithstanding the quick movement, 
bear the hearer away on a torrent. We are 
involuntarily reminded, of the tumultuous waves 
of the ocean and the greatest images of nature. 
Nothing can better illustrate this than the passage 
following the grand chord of Bj} at " Christum," 
suddenly introduced by an enharmonic employ- 
ment of the flat seventh on C — 




continuing to the same figure of the violins,— 
Fi - U - um De 



Coro 
unis. 



U - Hi 



^ Bassi. I | r T" ~&*~ : * :r 



i i *r 
and falling on a § on G$, a perfect wave of sound : 



Bassi. 



Even this little sketch will help many to perceive 
how simplicity and grandeur go hand-in-hand in 
the Credo. The compact declamation of the 
chorus continues most effective; the choral ex- 
clamations, " Denm vero ; omnia facta sunt," are 
complete examples of the intense and terrible 
energy of the unison. At " Qui propter nos," 
the style becomes subdued and religious, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the words ; and the 
Et inearnatus, Adagio, in E flat, is introduced 
after a general subsiding of voices and instruments. 
Nothing more soothing, sweet, and solemn than 
the phrases of the opening quartett can be con- 
ceived ; the solos and the tuttis following are of 
a mysterious expression aDd sombre orchestral 
colouring, which reach the ideal of gloomy sub- 
limity. The tenor solo, " et homo," with its 
characteristic solos of clarionets and bassoons, 
expresses penitential and contrite feelings with 
the profound and peculiar art of Beethoven. 
Every instant the hearer is struck by invention. 
At a cadence in Bb minor, " crucifixus" begins 
on a tutti of the basses of magnificent breadth 
and grandeur : — 

_S Adagio. 




After a response by the altos, taken up by the 
whole chorus, the passage, piano, subsides in a 
mysterious unison — the dramatic expression of 
awe and horror. Great pains are necessary in 
giving utterance to this bold conception, to pre- 
vent its falling into the ridiculous. The words 
sung under breath in unison — 

Treble 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
all Sva 



- "' -fg* Pon.S - • 



Pi - la - to. 



imitated by the basses in stillness, and without 
accompaniment, are thus introduced for the first 
time in music. It is a noble and a groat idea 
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The quartett of sighs at " passus," with fortes of 
the orchestra on unaccented notes, leads, in a 
passage of breathless interest, to an interrupted 
cadence at " sepultus," where, instead of the chord 
of E flat, on which the ear anticipates repose, 
the bass mounts suddenly to a fej* - 
tenth, and descends on a great in- }iEzlE3jE=E= = 
terval of the diminished seventh : FasTsus, 

The emotion in every chord, the surprising har- 
monies, and the great effects of the orchestra, set 
the mark of Beethoven on every note. Let us 
admire the swelling and surging of the orchestra, 
the fine distribution of the harmony, and the 
agitation expressed in the two times of the violins : 



Vio. 1. 

Viola. 
Vio. 2. 



Oboe. 
Clar. 



Fag. 
Bassl. 







irptwwwir SS Em SS 
J I Tutli. Coro. 




pas - 



The close, " et sepultus," is of profound solemnity, 
The pedal E flat of the trebles, with the D natural 
of the altos hitting against it, leaving the sus- 
pended seventh unresolved, startles every fresh 
ear. The same thing is heard in the prisoners' 
chorus in Fidelio. No similar cadence is known 
in vocal music ; but Mozart, in the finale of his 
violin quartett in E flat, No. 4, has the same idea. 
He softens its effect, however, by placing the hard 
intervals at a greater distance. Surprise is con- 
tinued at the " Et resurrexit," which proceeds 
immediately Allegro in D, after E flat, one chord 
of the extreme sharp sixth sufficing to make the 
modulation. The strings play in unison with the 
voice, and modulate by a melody without chords 
into G. All is uncertainty and eager expectation 
of the ear. The tutti take up in short phrases of 
imitation the subject just heard, finish their phrase 
in F, and after one chord from the orchestra — the 
chord of C — prolonged for- six bars fortissimo 
with voices and instruments, forms a climax the 
most animated and unexpected. This return will 
always be remembered ; it is in keeping with the 
character of the Mass, in which we have observed 
(at " Tu solus altissimns," for example) the most 
surprising changes accomplished by simple com 
mon chords without chromatic modulation. The 
grandeur and majesty of church music are upheld 
by this process, as the cathedral roof is by its 
massive pillars. An orchestral figure of triplets 
is introduced at " et iterum," and is continued 
with excellent effect to the end. No powerful 
image of the text escapes the composer. The 
words " Judicare vivos" are ushered in by uni 
sons ff of the brass instruments and voices in 



response, after which the whole orchestra bursts 
into harmony on this thrilling chord : — 



Ju 



di - ca - re vi - vos. 



Treble a 

Alto. 3t=gr 

Tenor. 3Si=i= 
Bass. *^ r 



JL. 



rq— *: 



!M 



-&S! 



I 



ffj u 



■=** —. — *-+"?-' — *- ' — 



?£= 



di 



f 
re 



i. i 

VI - vos. 



in which, however, we re -acknowledge the effect 
of " Trema scelerato" in the finale of the first 
act of Don Giovanni ; and probably Beethoven 
was unconsciously inspired by the same recollec- 
tion. All the orchestral features of this movement 
display great freedom and beauty ; they are 
charmingly various, and the accompaniment of 
the solos, " Et in Spiritum," &c, are emanations 
of the greatest genius and mastery in music. 
Beethoven happily uniteB the old monastic effects 
with his ultra modern inventions. The octave3 
of the voices " Et unam," accompanied only with 
chords of the strings, have a cloistral solemnity, 
and make an excellent contrast with the modern 
usages in chorus and orchestra at " et expecto 
resurrectionem." The " Et vitam," a fughetta 
vivace, is a singular movement, and its treatment 
is to the ear of the musician somewhat humorous. 
For some bars the music goes on in C in an ap- 
proved and lively manner, in which method is 
recognised and the composition instantly under- 
stood. After the first alto solo in A, the modu- 
lation runs wild ; the unpractised hearer is 
astonished, and the musician can hardly repress 
a smile at the caprice of genius. From we are 
soon in C4, but return by a liberal provision of 
dominant sevenths : — 



Vio. i. 
Vio. 2. 



Tenor. 

Bass. 



'^iskm^S^ 



Treble. 
Alto. 






I tU 



A - - - men. 
This modulation on the seventh proceeds by fun- 
damental chords till the key of D is reached, at 
which there is a stretto of the subject, and we 
have again sevenths in all parts of the harmony, 
in every bar, and with such a comical frequency 
that one is persuaded of the playful mood of the 
author in this part of his work. There is, how- 
ever, grandeur in this stretto, and the ear, which 
has been long on its travels, is again pleased with 
the key. The choral Amen is fine, and the slow 
chords of voices piano please, after the continued 
rapid motion of the rest. There is a tradition 
that after the first performance of this Mass, 
Hummel, the composer, one of the auditory, was 
seen laughing ; that Beethoven was offended, and 
did not easily forgive him. Could the " Et vitam" 
have been the cause ? 

The Sanctus presents a series of beautiful and 
interesting movements. The bold, original hand- 
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ling, which gave the first physiognomical character 
to the Mass, is here most happily followed up. 
In the opening symphony, adagio and piano for 
wind instruments, tenors, and violoncellos, the 
hearer listens only to a piece of religious music, 
which, though it breathes a devout spirit, creates 
no surprise, nor transgresses a traditional style. 
Its smooth current, however, does not flow long 
unruffled. The musician who listens to the fol- 
lowing six choral bars for the first time, will, if 
the execution be good, receive first astonishment 
and then delight at a succession of harmonies 
which to this day Btands alone on the page of 
Beethoven. The enharmonic change which at 
the third bar of the voice parts transports us from 
the key of A major to the dominant of B flat 
minor, and then with one intervening bar back to 
A, is a passage quite unexampled. Well con- 
sidered with regard to its execution, not too trying 
to the voices and ears of a choir practised in 
singing without accompaniment, this passage, 
notwithstanding its sudden contrast of remote 
keys, falls on the ear with softness, and a pre- 
paration of the chords which aid their solemn 
effect. The slight shudder with which we hear 
the half-cadence at " Sabaoth," — 

Tutti -P ^dojrio.Sanc - tus, Sane - tus, 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 



m^rM 



f m — f> - 



\r I 



Sanc- 
I 






Sane - tus, Sane 

Sanetus Do-mi-nus De-us 
J \ ft. ,_fc -j\ ,JS- 



tus, 
ba-oth. 





Sanetus Do-mi-nus De-us Sa 

expresses with great force human feelings in the 
contemplation of the majesty of God. This 
mighty theme, the Sanetus, which some masters 
have set forth in all the blaze of harmony, has 
sometimes an effect on the mind as powerful 
through an opposite treatment. Beethoven's 
Sanetus is an example of this ; like the " still, 
small voice" in the scriptures, it is more sublime 
than the whirlwind or the fire. At the cadence 
of the voices, the orchestral disposition of instru- 
ments in the symphony is soothing and grateful 
to the ear : — 



Vio. i . 
Vio. 2. 

Clar. 
Fag. 

Viola. 
Bassi. 
Tym. 







i == ' S 

At the fourth bar, the progression in A is inter- 
rupted by a cadence in B flat, at which the voices 
alone, tutti piano, enter with a roll of drums 
piano. The choral phrase expresses in its severe 
simplicity feelings of humble adoration. Probably 
there is not in music a piece of more concentrated 
effect than the movement we are examining ; from 
the place at which the voices are introduced, tha 
Sanetus occupies but twelve bars, but in this short 
space every progression tells. The "Pleni" is 
a chorus of original construction. Beethoven has 
reproduced many effects of the old church music 
in this Mass ; in almost every piece there is 
something to remind us of it. The opposition of 
" Heaven and earth," expressed in high and low 
sounds, is just Purcell's idea in his noble TeJDeum 
in D. At the word " Cceli" there is a pause of 
the orchestra for half a bar ; the sopranos then 
sustain the high F|[, while the flute in an arpeggio 
of the chord seems to wing its flight to heaven. 
The contrast " et terra" is given in a prolonged 
fortissimo of the basses on the high D — the most 
telling note of their voices. But the gem which 
gives chief lustre to this chorus is the charming 
' Osanna" — an idea the most melodious and 
beautiful, happily introduced to vary and conduct 
the music to an effective conclusion. This theme, 
alike original in the accent and the melody of the 
phrase, is briefly fugued upon and heard in two, 
three, and once in four parts, just before the final 
cadence : — 



lk*- 



feS 



^^mMm 



U - san -n'a in ex - eel r>^T-*"'"iI 

Alto.O - ™ Z 

The counterpoint to the subject is very ingenious ; 
and the brief exclamations in which the voices 
reiterate " Osanna," create an exhilarating effect 
in the joyful spirit of the text, yet without levity. 
We linger in admiration over the genius displayed 
in these bars. 

The Benedwtm, in P, \, Allegretto ma non 
troppo, with a solo violoncello in the orchestra, is 
a piece richly adorned with beautiful and well- 
studied effects ; and though the principal melodies 
and subject are not original, the whole together — 
the vocal quartett, the chorus, and orchestva — 
leaves on the mind the impression of novelty and 
of masterly contrivances hitherto unheard. The 
theme with which a quartett of voices soli begins, 
has no distinctive feature of Beethovea till the 
cadence, when this characteristic figure of the 
violoncello enters, and points to the author at 
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Cello. 



Eassi 




Alternate imitative solos in the voice part, and 
the most delicate touches in the orchestra, please 
in the outset ; after which, the chorus being in 
reserve and to be introduced into the Benedictus 
with effect, the alto is left entirely alone for a 
short time. Immediately following, there is this 
effective dialogue between the chorus and solo 
voices ; the oboes hold on a G above, and the 
strings play in unison with the chorus : — 



Coro. 
P 



-Mjf 



-«> -«•» hS- -«■ 

mwm. 



Be-ne - dictus 



ill 



d^3: 



qui vo- nit. 

fa ^ .N 

E5 



Be-nedie - tus 



3y^= 



sEZ&E 



1¥ 



£ i 



"tr 






-p— r-^- 

qui ve-nit. 



Ba-nedic- tua 



'^^ 



qui ve-nit. 

From this place, the hearer watches with interest 
the entrances of the chorus, which is always 
brought in with increasing effect to the climax. 
Particularly grateful and charming to the musician 
is its employment three bars further on with this 
choice harmony, — 

Be-ne - die - tus qui ve - nit. 



!^e?eeSe* 



4 5 4 5 

suspending the interest of the ear, and prolonging 
the vocal cadence. The following close of the 
solo voices has not a bad effect, but the rising 
seventh in the tenor is quite a heresy in part- 
writing ; it has a clumsy look, moreover, which 
makes ns regret that Beethoven gave it the 
currency of his name : — 

'-J 



11 



V 



Do 

-I 



fe£ 






At the recurrence of the first subject, new 
treatment is expected, and expectation is gratified. 
The vocal quartett proceeds in clear counterpoint 
and in phrases of imitation very originally con- 
ducted to the dominant of D major, on which 
note the chorus in unison f>p join. Beautiful 
orchestral effects are interspersed ; the contrast 
of key in the figure of the violins is striking ; 
but still more so the sudden cessation of the har- 
mony, and the march of voices and instruments 
in two parts only, both converging into unison 
for the cadence. The entire passage is most 



interesting and delightful ; it is a product of the 
individuality of Beethoven, as rich in the idea as 
the great experience of effect it denotes. Through- 
out the Benedictus there appears, as in certain 
movements of Haydn and Mozart, that love of 
the master for his work, which is the delight of 
all succeeding musicians. This is ever perceived 
in compositions which are greatly cherished by 
posterity ; those affectionate touches and enthu- 
siastic impulses which cause agitation in the 
composing, give a foretaste of immortality — 
indeed, they never die. After a majestic choral 
climax, the second part of the Benedictus subsides 
into comparative silence. Two voices are heard 
unaccompanied in this piece of the gothic : — 



Solo. 



Baas. 



-£- 



N J- 



53 



In 



-i 7 ? - 

no - mi - ne 



Do - mi - ne. 



These monastic bare fifths and octaves produce an 
extraordinary effect, and they are quite in cha- 
racter with the ancient touches which run through 
the Mass. Without such a resource, Beethoven 
probably would have thought his work deficient 
in religious severity. The concluding bars, with 
the chorus in octaves descending by the intervals 
of the common chord to F, while the violins and 
flute accompany in a protracted form the figure 
first indicated by the solo violoncello, introduce a 
great surprise and a charming stroke of modula- 
tion. Everything in music seems to depend on 
contrast and apposition. The simplest note or 
chord is endued with all the power of expression 
if we can only divine when and where to use it. 
The long repose of the ear in F, with the sounds 
sotto voce of a multitude of voices and instru- 
ments, must be the cause why a change like this 
(by no means unheard before) produces enchanting 
pleasure : — 

• p <«».__ PP 

3e 




Viola. 
B assi. 



By this modulation the " Osanna" is re-intro- 
duced, and the termination rendered brilliant. 

The Agnus Dei, l 8 2 , poco Andante, in C minor, 
is the movement of the Mass least characterised 
by extraordinary features of invention, though, 
nevertheless, very pleasing and beautiful music- 
It is of a dramatic structure ; great choral cries, 
and occasionally softer accents, mingle with the 
expressive symphony of the instruments, implor- 
ing pity and compassion. However, a great deal 
of this piece appears to have been constructed 
with coolness and deliberation, — the workings of 
plan and taste rather than of true emotion. The 
triplet rhythm of the phrases of accompaniment 
in violins and basses, and the very elegant clarionet 
solo which introduces the Miserere at the 20th 
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bar, make music uncommonly pleasing to the ear, 
— at the same time, scarcely satisfying the inner 
ear of the mind ; for, in this department of the 
Mass, we cannot easily sacrifice the spirit of de- 
vout contrition. Where this does not influence 
the first conception of the author, the most lan- 
guishing accents of melody in minor keys will 
not replace it, nor raise in the mind the desired 
image. The Dona, Allegro ma non troppo, is 
most excellent. This chorus, witli solos in the 
lively style adopted by Mozart and Haydn, but 
with the most characteristic impress of the hand 
of Beethoven, is full of harmonic surprises, which 
occasion a delightful excitement to the listener. 
Long, sweet, and solemn phrases in the choral 
part are contrasted with a certain simple and 
innocent vivacity in the instruments, making most 
original combinations, and developing unexpected 
beauties of harmony. How delighted is the 
musician, when, after this phrase of symphony by 
horns and bassoons, — 



J- 



I 



I 



J- 



^m 



^ 



in which he naturally looks on the last E as the 
third of the chord of 0, to find it taken up by 
the second violin, and prepared as a discord of 
suspension on B : — 

^- S ~ — — 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. 2. 



Viola 
Bassi. 



w 



-Sp- 



m 



r*± 



:ffa- 



Fa 



@E 



Though this is one of the salient beauties of 
the ,Dona, we must not omit to notice the grand 
and dramatic re-introduction of the Agnus Dei ; 
the slow and magnificent chords prolonged in the 
quick movement at this place strike every one. 
The Miserere is of unequalled boldness. It is 
the poetical expression of humiliation and lowly- 
murmured prayer — dangerous in a bad perform- 
ance of falling into the ridiculous on account of 
the quick movement, but not the less excellent 
and true : — 



Treble. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 
Bass. 
Bassi. 



#= 



mise - re-re. 



=tSz(! 



mi-se-re-re 



t£TO£ 



fs-M* — r—^ztsz 



mi-se-rere. 



-S S-- 



t Hm — ^ — a (* ttiS— — (* st 



i 



The chief importance of this remarkable Mass 
consists in showing how far sacred music may be 
freed from formulas, and placed under the 
dominion of imagination. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mart Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page 207. J 

" Then swelled the organ : up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 

Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave, 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 

That wandered into silence far away. 

Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak, 

Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 
In the agony of effort it doth break, 

Yet triumphs breaking ; on it rushed and streamed 
And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, 

Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walla 

And in one crowding gush leaps forth and falls. 

Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 

Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky : 

It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 
Filling the vast cathedral ; — suddenly, 

From the dense mass a boy's clear treble broke 

Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 

Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist, 

Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 

Their varicoloured tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 

In the warm music cloud, while, far below, 

The organ heaved its surges to and fro." — Lowell. 



" That branching roof 
Self-poised, and Bcooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering — and wandering on aa loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 

That they were born for immortality." — Wordsworth. 

"Sometimes, just as listening ends 
In slumber, with the cadence blends 
A dream of that low-warblcd hymn 
Which old folk, fondly pleased to trim 
Lamps of faith, now burning dim, 

Say that the cherubs carved in stone, 
When clouds gave way at dead of night, 
And the ancient church was filled with light, 

Used to sing in heavenly tone, 
Above and round the sacred places 
They guard, with winged baby-faces." 

Wordsworth. 

" Mount from the earth ; aspire! aspire! 
So pleads the town's cathedral choir, 
In strains that from their solemn height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight ; 
While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic forms, the still 
Creation of the painter's skill, 
That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed." 

Wordsworth. 



